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ong before anyone would hail him as “The 

Father of Sword and Sorcery”...long before he 

created the likes of Conan, Solomon Kane and 
a certain heroine named Sonya..,Robert Ervin Howard 
was a fan. 

He was, in some ways, The Fan; a man who per- 
sonified the prevailing perception of popular fandom—a 
nonconformist, an outsider, a societal outcast who lived 
with one foot in reality, the other in a world of his own 
creation—a misunderstood dreamer whose talent trans- 
formed his dreams into reality. 

Howard began life in 1906 in Peaster, Texas, and 
though he resided in a succession of small towns before 
his parents finally settled in Cross Plains, Robert truly 
lived in his imagination. 

sa child, he loved stories, and, by all accounts, 
he had a fairly steady supply. His father, Dr. Isaac 
Howard, was known to tell a tall tale or two; his Uncle 
William regaled him (from infancy, he claimed) with 
tales of pioneering; and the family cook regularly spun 
yarns of spooks and spirits. 

No storyteller, however, affected Robert quite as 
profoundly as his grandmother, whose ghost stories, he 
said, were unmatched in terms of sheer horror: “As a 
child my hair used to stand straight up when she would 
tell of the wagon that moved down the wilderness roads 
in the dark of the night, with never a horse drawing it— 
the wagon that was full of severed heads and dismem- 
bered limbs 

When Howard wasn’t listening to stories, he was 
creating them. According to his father, Robert's “agile 
imagination” transformed the drab countryside of 
Central Texas into an almost mythical landscape. 

“He talked about the legendary tales he heard 
from the old natives,” Dr. Howard recounted, “ of 
Indians, and the fights between them and the settlers 

In Dark Valley Destiny, author/biographer L. 
Sprague de Camp suggests young Robert “easily conjured 
up childish visions of monsters, ghosts and demons...he 
peopled the outside world with evil beings...invented 
make-believe people with whom to talk and animals that 
had never been.” 

Howard’s prodigious imagination found fuel in lit- 
erature. He became something of a literary addict, a 
young man who could tear through a series of storybooks 

(at a pace that astounded those who knew him) just as 
easily as he could read the same book three or four 


times in a row. 

“] read simply because I loved reading for its own 
sake,” he wrote. “The printed page was like wine to me. 
Books were scarce in the country. I could not go into a 
library or bookstore and select what I wanted. I had to 
read whatever came to my hand; and I did, and generally 
enjoyed it supremely.” 

His passion for reading was so strong, in fact, he 
claimed to have broken into nearby schools to pillage 
the bookshelves during summer vacation: 

“With a flour sack tied to my saddle horn, I raided 
isolated schoolhouses far up the creeks, in the hills and 
in villages. | jimmied the doors or windows of the build 
ings, and pried the locks off the solidly made bookcases; 
if that failed, I removed the hinges. 

“T had to read, and I did read, even in the teeth of 
threats to have the law on me. It was a matter beyond 
my control; literature, of one sort or another, was meat 
and drink and the wine of Life to me.” 
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Reading, though, couldn’t sufficiently satisfy the 
cravings of Howard’s imagination—at least not by itself. 
The currents of creativity swirling in his head needed an 
outlet, and he found that release in writing. He penned 
his first story, a tale of adventure starring a Dane Viking, 
at the age of “nine or ten” and submitted his first manu- 
script for publication, albeit unsuccessfully, a few years 
later. 

“Tt is no light thing to enter into a profession 
absolutely foreign and alien to the people among which 
lot is cast,” Howard explained, hinting at the diffi- 
culties inherent in possessing literary aspirations in a 
blue-collar, oil-boom town Ii 
aman making his living by writing seemed, in that hardy 
environment, so fantastic that even today I 


one’s 


am some- 
times myself assailed by a feeling of unreality. Never the 
less, at the age of fifteen, having only the vaguest ideas 
of procedure, | began working on the profession I had 
chosen.” 
Three years later, at 18, he sold his first profes- 
sional work, a short story led “Spear and Fang” to 
Weird Tales magazine, and a career—one that would 
eventually inspire movies, comic books and countless 
other creators— was born. 


“T could have studied law, or gone into some other 
occupation,” Howard wrote, “but none offered me the 
freedom writing did—and my passion for freedom is 
almost an obsession.” 

Passion may, in fact, constitute the one aspect of 
Howard's work path which no critic can really argue. 


«his belief.. 


-his ability to recount 
the exploits coeateen characters with the intricate 

tail and unflinching certainty of a world-clas: 
gave flesh to his characters, forged ancient cultures, and 
made Howard's legends... well, legendary. 

“He had an internal force and sincerity which 
broke through the surface and put the imprint of his per- 
sonality on everything he wrote,” fellow pulp pioneer 
H.P. Lovecraft observed. “Not only did he excel in pic- 
tures of strife and slaughter, but he was almost alone in 


s historian 


his ability to create real emotions of spectral fear and 
dread suspense.” 

“{Howard was] one of those rare geniuses before 
his time,” says Red Sonja co-writer Michael Avon 
Oeming. “I 
in having the insight to see deep enough into his mind 
to capture something new and unique...” 

In 1932, though, Howard’s genius - his seemingly 
inexhaustible imagination - seemed...well, exhausted. 

He had “writer's block.” 

“For months I had been absolutely barren of 
ideas,” the author once said, “completely unable to work 
up anything salable.” 

The timing couldn’t have been worse. The 

Depression hit the pulp market fairly hard; magazines 


don’t mean genius as in intelligence, but as 


ke Cross Plains. “The idea of 
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were Rein canceled left and right, and the markets fi 
the type of fiction that filled them seemed to be drying 
up, making a freelance writer's job all the more difficult. 
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Howard's situation looked grim. 

Then, one day, he was—in his own words—pos- 
sessed. 

“Conan seemed suddenly to grow up in my mind,” 
he explained. “Immediately a stream of stories flowed off 
my pen—or rather, off my typewriter—almost without 
effort on my part. I did not seem to be creating, but 
rather relating events that had occurred. Episode crowd- 
ed episode so fast that I could scarcely keep up with 
them.” 

For weeks, Howard claimed he did nothing but 
write about his Cimmerian hero. 

“The character took complete possession of my 
mind and crowded out everything else in the way of sto- 
rytelling,” he said. “When I deliberately tried to write 
something else, I couldn’t do it.” 

Conan, hailed as one of the more complete char- 
acters in Howard’s canon, combined the qualities, good 
and bad, of a number of men the author had known— 
“various prize-fighters, gunmen, bootleggers, oil field bul- 
lies, gamblers and honest workmen I had come in con- 
tact with’—including, some say, his father. 

“To a small child, he [Dr. Howard] would have 
been an awesome figure, a large, aggressive man with an 
authoritative air and piercing blue eyes beneath a full 


head of coal black hair,” de Camp suggested. “Dr. 
Howard was a hard-working frontier doctor who looked 
every emergency in the eye and attacked it fearlessly. To 
him, illness and death were enemies with whom he 
waged a continuing war. If he relaxed his vigilance for 
one moment, he felt, death would win; and he viewed 
death, not as a part of life, but as a failure.” 

Conan debuted the pages of Weird Tales in a story 
called “The Phoenix on the Sword” in 1932, and in the 
four years to follow, would return for 16 more adventures. 
The character proved to be one of the most popular fea- 
tures of the magazine, and courtesy of the barbarian’s 
adventures, Howard—who had once been little more 
than a fan with grand aspirations—became the subject of 
some fandom himself. 

Letters poured into Weird Tales’ letter column: 
“Mr. Howard never writes but that he produces a master- 
piece,” “Conan is the greatest of WT’s [Weird Tales 
famous characters,” “Howard has that rare quality of 
transporting the reader completely away from this mun- 
dane old earth and opening up imaginative vistas utterly 
strange and alien.” 

Conan appealed to the masses to a degree 
unmatched by Howard's other creations, a consequence, 
perhaps, of the author’s admission that he wrote the hero 
“more powerfully and with more understanding” than 
any of his other characters; two qualities that seemed to 
translate easily to the audience. 

“Any reader old enough to have experienced good 
times and bad cannot fail to sense something of the 
tragedy that underlies the character of Conan,” de Camp 
theorized. “For Conan the world was hard and unforgiv- 
ing. It was up to him, alone, ill-clad, ill-armed, to carve 
his niche in it or die... This underlying sense of man’s 
struggle for survival against fearful odds endows Conan 
with a universality rarely found in the characters of mod- 


ern escape literature.” 

As Busiek explains: “Everybody knows what it 
feels like to want to twist the head off some jerk who 
tells you you can’t park somewhere, or kicks back an 


insurance claim as unpaid. Conan gets to do it. That 
makes it easy to identify with him.” 

The barbarian’s popularity, his legend, became 
Howard's key to immortality. Conan’s ability to take hold 
of a reader’s imagination ultimately saved the entirety of 
Howard’s work, preserving the existence of a career cut 
short and ensuring the survival of an imagination that 
succumbed to the harsh blows of reality. 

In June of 1936, hearing the news that his ailing 
mother would likely never stir from her coma, Robert sat 
behind his typewriter one final time and produced the 
failemine arse: 

“All fled, all done 

So lift me on the pyre. 

The feast is over 


And the lamps expire.” 

Walking outside, he got into his car, removed a 
borrowed .380 Colt automatic from the glove compart- 
ment and shot himself through the temple. 

“Howard was an emotionally troubled young 
man,” offers writer Robert Weinberg. “He was very 
attached to his mother in a strictly platonic manner, and 
he could not bear the thought of living life without her 
around. 

“That he committed suicide is a tragedy not only 
for himself and his family but for all fans of fantastic fic- 
tion. He was a true innovator and pioneer in the fantasy 
field and there’s never been a swords-and-sorcery writer 
any better.” 

“When it comes to high fantasy,” Busiek says, 
“there’s [J.R.R.] Tolkien, and then everyone else—even 
the guys who aren’t directly inspired by Tolkien are influ- 
enced by him, because the foundations of the genre are 
so shaped by his work. 

“With heroic fantasy, it’s Howard. If you’re read- 
ing anything in the genre, you're reading something 
shaped by Howard’s legacy, whether the author’s read any 
Howard or not. It’s that simple.” 
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Conan needed a redhead. 
Marvel Comics legend Roy Thomas had been 
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penning the comic book adventures of Robert E. 


Howard’s famed hero for nearly two years when he decid- 
ed the Cimmerian could use a crimson-haired compan- 
ion — more precisely, “a warrior woman who could come 
in and out of his stories.” 

“There were female supporting ch: s in the 
Conan mythos, such as Belit and Valeria,” the writer 
explains, “but the former was dark-haired and the latter 


was blond, so when it came time to introduce a new 


acte 


heroine, I decided I’d like to have a redhead.” 

Not long after, Thomas came across a publication 
called Amra, a sword-and-sorcery fanzine containing an 
article by Allen Howard entitled “Conan on Crusade.” 
In it, the author discussed/made mention of a Robert E. 
Howard tale called “The Shadow of the Vulture,” an 
adventure epic starring a hero named Gottfried von 
Kalmbach, a Germanic warrior who fought against the 
Turks in the company of a beautiful, yet deadly “Russian 
hellcat.” 

The turn of phrase piqued Thomas’ interest, and 
Allen Howard’s frank assessment of yon Kalmbach’s 
companion—‘“she might have been too much for him’— 
spurred the comic book creator to action. 

Obtaining a copy of “Shadow of the Vulture” 
from the Robert E. Howard estate, Thomas dove into the 
prose and quickly found the inspiration for his heroine, a 
woman Howard dubbed Sonya: 


She was tall, splendidly shaped, but lithe. From 
under a steel cap escaped rebellious tresses that 
rippled red gold in the sun over her compact 
shoulders. High boots of Cordovan leather 
came to her mid-thighs, which were cased in 
baggy breeches. She wore a shirt of fine 
Turkish mesh-mail tucked into her breeches. 
Her supple waist was confined by a flowing 
sash of green silk, into which were thrust a 
brace of pistols and a dagger, and from which 
depended a long Hungarian saber. Over all was 
carelessly thrown a scarlet cloak. 


Sonya was bold, capable and courageous; a fierce 
and formidable fighter cut from the same cloth as the 
rest of Howard’s stalwart adventurers. 


[Sonya’s] onslaught was no less terrible than 
that of a she-panther. Her strokes followed 
each other too quickly for the eye to follow; 
her blade was a blur of white fire, and men 
went down like ripe grain before the 
reaper...Oaths flowed in a steady stream from 
Sonya’s red lips and she laughed wildly as her 
saber sang home and blood spurted along the 
edge. The last Turk on the battlement 
screamed and parried wildly as she pressed 
him; then dropping his scimitar, his clutching 
hands closed desperately on her dripping blade. 
With a groan he swayed on the edge, blood 
gushing from his horribly cut fingers. 

“Hell to you, dog-soul!” she laughed. “The 
devil can stir your broth for you!” 

With a twist and a wrench she tore away her 
saber, severing the wretch’s fingers; with a 
moaning cry he pitched backward and fell 
headlong. 


The discovery elated Thomas, who—within a 
matter of months—adapted “Shadow of the Vulture” for 
use in the pages of Conan, molding Sonya of Rogatino 
into Red Sonja, the She-Devil with a Sword. 

“Whatever was in Howard's character, I brought 
into the comic version,” he says. “It mentioned that she 
was a reckless character who was right out in front of the 
men she was fighting with. She drank a lot, she swore—I 
couldn’t do that in the comic, but I mentioned it in pass- 
ing. She was a rough character who was very much like 
Conan. A bold character. We slowly sort of built up from 
there.” 

The one thing Thomas discarded was, quite 
notably, the “Y” in the heroine’s name. It’s a change, he 
says, that’s easy to explain: 

“Howard’s character, his Sonya, was spelled with a 
Y, and I figured if we were going to have a character in 
the Conan books, it ought to be spelled differently. It 
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both is and isn’t the same character, depending on how 
you want to look at it. I adapted a lot of stories of 
Howard’s, and there are a lot of characters of his that 
were supporting characters in other [Conan] stories.” 

In some cases, Thomas changed those characters’ 
names altogether. In others, he kept them the same. But 
sometimes — as was true with Sonja — he only made 
slight alterations. 

“fd been doing that ever since the beginning of 
the [Conan] series,” he said. 

And so Red Sonja first appeared in Conan The 
Barbarian #23, given life by the pencils of artist Barry 
Windsor-Smith. 

“Barry did a nice job with Sonja,” Thomas said. 
“He gave her an outfit that I wasn’t quite so wild about, 
because it was sort of like red hot pants and I didn’t feel 
that quite fit. But I like the way he did her.” 

For the following issue, Thomas and Windsor- 
Smith collaborated on the first full-length, original Sonja 
tale, “The Song of Red Sonja.” The story introduced 
Sonja’s now-famous vow: the sworn oath that she would 
not allow herself to lie with a man unless he defeated her 
in battle. 

“Some people criticized me for that — one or two 
women’s lib people decided that it somehow made Sonja 
not enough of her own person — but I don’t have any 
apology for it,” Thomas says, explaining the origins of 


the vow extend back to a play (On Baile’s Strand) by 
William Butler Yeats and to ancient Persian myths. “It 
comes with a good heritage.” 

Given that “Song” won the 1973 Academy of 
Comic Book Arts Award for Best Individual Story, a case 
could be made that the vow upheld the legacy of its his- 
toric predecessors. 

Though Sonja rode out of the world of Conan 
after issue #24, it wasn’t long until — spurred on by reader 
demand — the She-Devil returned. And when she did so 
(for a three-issue story that began in The Savage Sword of 
Conan), Sonja appeared in a way readers had never 
before seen her — in a chain-mail bikini. 

Spanish artist Esteban Maroto created the outfit 
in a pinup he sent to Thomas, with the “armor” subse- 


quently getting tailored by legendary Marvel illustrator 
John Buscema. 

“John always preferred drawing dancing girls than 
women warriors,” Thomas laughs, “but he did a great job 
with it.” 

On occasion, criticism would be leveled at Sonja’s 
outfit by folks who deemed it impractical, but Thomas 
was prepared to parry the critics, explaining that the 
bikini was almost, “on a conscious or unconscious level, 
a way of daring men.” 

The “dare,” as it were, grew out of Sonja’s origin — 
and the aforementioned vow. As explained in “The Day 
of the Sword,” Sonja was subjected to a horrible tragedy 
as a girl — the murder of her family by a band of merce- 
naries and her own rape. The young woman’s plea for 
vengeance was answered by the goddess Scathach, who 
bestowed upon Sonja incredible fighting prowess — as 
long as she swore never to sleep with a man who had not 
bested her in combat. 

“Sonja was ravaged,” Thomas said, “treated like 
an object of desire, so she decided to dress in this 
provocative way. Any man who came on to her because 
of it was likely to get stabbed.” 

And given the way Sonja was illustrated by the 
likes of Maroto and Buscema, Frank Thorne and Frank 
Brunner, the She-Devil’s goddess-given skill with a blade 
found good — if not abundant — use. 

“When you look at Conan, you can figure he can 
beat a lot of people,” Thomas explains. “He’s strong, he’s 
muscular, he can sort of throw things around. Sonja 
never looked that strong, so there’s always a little more 
of a suspension of disbelief. If anything, you had to 
believe she was always better as a swordswoman.” 

Sonja’s sword-swinging ways extended throughout 
the mid-to-late 1970s, as the heroine moved from the 
pages of Conan to a starring role in Marvel Feature, and 
then, to her own title. Though her own book never 
became a best-seller, Sonja herself became something of 
a mini-phenomenon. She appeared alongside more tradi- 
tional superheroes in an advertisement for Marvel 


Comics, and wound up crossing into the mainstream, 
teaming up with the Amazing Spider-Man. 

In a way, Sonja’s vagabond existence befit a hero 
cast from the Robert E. Howard mold. Unlike more tra- 
ditional denizens of the comic book world, Howard’s 
characters were nomads, adventurers without a particular 
raison d'etre, warriors engaged in an ongoing battle for 
survival. 

“Sonja didn’t have a great mission,” Thomas 
“Originally, she sought to find the man who'd ravaged 
her, but when she did, he was a gibbering idiot. She 
couldn’t bring herself to kill him because he we 
killing. After that, she was just a wanderer, just like most 


n’t worth 


of Howard’s characters were. They weren’t out the save 
the world...they were just warriors; wandering around, 
mercenary soldiers. 

“I think it would debase Sonja to give her a real 
mission. That’s not the way people live their lives, gener- 
ally. And certainly would not be keeping in line with 
Conan and most of the other characters Howard created. 

“Sonja stands as a real icon. Despite the fact there 
have been many other good ones, she’s probably the 
most prominent woman sword and sorcery character 
there’s been. Among the Conan-esque kind of fiction, 

’s one of the best, if not the best. 
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rights to relaunch Red Sonja. Enlisting Mike Oeming in 
collaboration with Mike Carey for the relaunch, the 
writers needed to familiarize themselves with what had 
come before. They emerged with an appreciation of the 
enormity of the task ahead of them, not to mention a 
nearly overwhelming admiration for the talent of those 
they would follow. 

“I loved the Conan crossovers drawn by John 
Buscema,” Oeming said. “And I loved Frank Thorne’s 
tun...plant people, underwater cities and strange beasts. 
His run of Sonja was the most fantastic.” 

Oeming quickly decided that his and Carey’s 
Sonja would draw directly from Thomas’ vision, for as he 
observed, “Robert E. Howard may have been the father 
of Red Sonja, but it was Roy who raised her.” 

“Vividly imagined by Mel Rubi and Walter 
Geovani and Pablo Marcos, Red Sonja is as compelling a 
heroine as ever — and she’s never looked better,” adds 
Mike Carey. “. 
in these tales, and it’s clear that Sonja doesn’t either. 
She stands on her own two feet, as always — the feet in 


As much as I love Conan, | don’t miss him 


question being firmly braced so she can wield her 
broadsword to maximum effect.” 
“We wanted the new stories to feel like the old 


Marvel series, but to add our own levels of character 
dimension. We wanted to slowly create a new world for 
Sonja to inhabit, and we liked the idea of re-imagining 
the old series and bringing back old characters in a new 
way.” 

Before any of that could begin, however, Oeming 
needed to turn his attentions toward the series’ star. 

“We had to establish who Red Sonja is, what kind of per- 
son she is,” he says, “and we had to do it in an unexpect- 
ed way.” Taking a page from another legendary adven- 
turer — namely, Indiana Jones — Oeming and Carey 
incorporated scenes from Sonja’s development into the 
saga, giving readers regular opportunities to witness her 
lifelong growth. As the Oeming explains, Sonja wasn’t 
always a “mighty warrior,” and examining the entirety of 
her life illustrates the many ways in which she is a tragic 
hero. 

“She’s both blessed and cursed by her abilities, 
her physicality and her morality in a world where morals 
are far and in between,” Oeming says. “For a character 
who is practically unbeatable in battle, I think it’s impor- 
tant there be a personal price to carry for that. 

“She's a strong woman in a time and land where 
women are often forced into strict roles of sub- 

a classically defiant woman, just stepping all 
over man’s rules in a world they should rule.” 

On the other hand, he explains, Sonja’s life out- 
side of the realm of battle is complicated, if not non- 
existent. 

“T think people love the whole idea that she won’t 
have a man that cannot defeat her in battle,” Oeming 


servience 


offers. “I think it says a lot about her character and 
mindset...I think she’s pretty twisted, that’s part of what 
makes her so interesting.” 

Writer Brian Reed, who followed Oeming as the 
writer on Red Sonja, agrees. 

“Sonja comes from that school of characters 
where it’s all about revenge, and even if she gets that 
revenge tomorrow, it won’t be enough. Her family was 
killed before her eyes. She was raped and left for dead. 
And when all of that happened, she was hardwired for 
life to be on a revenge kick. I love that kind of character 
trait, where they're just a juggernaut, propelling them- 
selves towards whatever they perceive as evil or wrong in 
the world. That’s Sonja in a nutshell. She never seems 
to sit down, watch the sun set and appreciate how won- 
derful the world really is. She’s just out there, constantly 
moving forward, constantly combating evil in the name 
of revenge for what was done to her and her family.” 

It’s that drive, writer Doug Murray (Red Sonja: 
Queen of the Frozen Wastes) says, that sets Sonja apart 
from the comic book pack. 

“Unlike most female characters, unlike the Wasp 
or Sue Storm or Wonder Woman, this is a character who 
has been kind of forced into a life maybe she would not 
have ever come to, had the situation been different,” he 
explains. “But she’s made the most of what she has, and 
survives because of that. I find that honorable on her 
part, and I find it a good way of looking at life in general. 
You take what you’re given and you find a way to make 
it work. I guess that’s the reason I like the character—she 
accepts what she’s been given as kind of her lot in life 
and she doesn’t continually complain about it. She just 
goes about her business.” 

And in the pages of the Dynamite run, Sonja’s 
business is, at once, relatively simple and intensely prob- 
lematical. That is, her oath to protect the innocent from 
the horrors she has had to endure regularly leads her to 
face impossible odds against villainous hordes, egomania- 
cal wizards and self-centered gods. 

Yet for Oeming, it is the more personal storylines 
such as “Arrowsmith” that best illustrate the hardships of 
Sonja’s existence. 

[In that arc] I wanted to play off the idea of the 
cycle of violence,” the author says. “To say things about 
Sonja’s past and her morality. Sonja finds a young girl 
very much like her, their paths cross and Sonja believes 
the best thing for her is not to follow her path of 
revenge, yet she takes the girl down that path anyway. 
Since I feel that Sonja is an unbeatable character, I also 
feel that there have to be consequences for her victories, 
since in a way, she can never lose.” 

All too often, as Sonja explains herself, those 
consequences involve death, 

“My name...” she says. “It means blood...death to 
my enemies, and my friends...I leave a red wake behind 
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me. Red for death, red for anger, red for blood.” 

According to those who have steered Sonja’s 
Dynamite exploits, it is the character's strength...her 
dynamic perseverance...in the face of such grimness that 
makes writing the She-Devil’s adventures so fulfilling. 

“She is the archetype of the female warrior,” 
Oeming shares. “For me, what makes her relevant is her 
past. The rape molded her character, and yet she uses 

a walking contradiction, a 

truly tragic character spiritually.” 

Murray calls the flame-haired hero “the earliest 
feminist.” 

“She’s defending women generally and giving an 
example for what women can be in a time when women 


are thought of as being less than men,” he says. “It’s 
tough to write a character like that in the comic indus- 


try. Most of the female characters are, with a couple of 
exceptions, strong characters, but they’re not strong in 
men’s terms. They’re strong for women. Sonja is just a 
strong character, period. 

“There are a lot of characters in both the DC and 
Marvel universes who are female who can’t really go up 
against the same sort of foe as their male counterpart 
would. But Sonja can go up against the same kind of foe 
Conan would, and she’d have the same kind of outcome. 
She might handle it a different way, because she’s smarter 
than Conan is, but she’d handle it. That’s what I find 


interesting about the character... You can tell stories 
about winning because she must win, but she does it in 
different ways. It’s not just by out-powering the other 
guy, it’s often by out-thinking or out-maneuvering them.” 

Which is to say that, though artists from Maroto 
to Mel Rubi, from Thorne to Walter Geovanni haye por- 
trayed Sonja as an undeniable bombshell, the character 
herself is anything but superficial. 

“T’m sure for a great many fans, that chain mail 
bikini gets them in the door,” Reed states. “But I think 
it’s the fantastic world she resides in, and her journey 
through that world that keeps folks coming back. As for 
what makes her relevant, | think it’s that she is a strong 
female character. Yes, she uses her sexuality to her 
advantage, but there are certainly real women who do 
that just as much as there are men who use their strength 
and power to get through life. What’s important with 
Sonja is that she has a brain and a heart behind those 
curves. If you take away her looks, she’s still a hell of a 
woman and more than capable of winning the day. 

“I feel like Mike has made sure there’s a real per- 
son underneath that curvy sex-symbol persona. Mike has 
shown us a lot of why she acts the way she does, why she 
follows the Goddess, and why she has such a singular 
focus. But he’s done it all while also making her believ- 
able in the middle of all the mystical/magical craziness 
that is her world.” 

Dynamite Entertainment’s more recent Red Sonja 
writers; Luke Lieberman, Arvid Nelson, and Eric 
Trautmann each adds something new to the character 
while also revering Red Sonja’s past history and classic 
stories. According to Luke Lieberman, “There is nothing 
sexier then a hot woman who can kick your ass, and 
there is alot of iconic, fearless artwork that focuses on 
that aspect - I think this draws fans in initially, but that 


is not the reason they stay. Sonja has a deep heart, and 


with it deep scars. This is why she keeps people at a dis- 
tance, she does not take true friends or causes easily, 
because once she is in she is in all the way. She is 
unconventional, follows her own star. 

“I think female fans are drawn to her because 
they identify with her struggle for justice in a male domi- 
nated world. It’s about RESPECT and striking back at 
the presumption that woman are somehow less capa- 
ble. Sonja has a sizable chip on her shoulder that I think 
many women understand.” 

Another Red Sonja writer, Eric Trautmann, has 
been a long-time fan of the character. “There was a run 
of Sonja appearances in the Jim Owlsley / Val Semeiks / 
Geoff Isherwood run of Conan the Barbarian, where Sonja 
figured prominently, and I really liked that run too,” says 
Eric Trautmann. “In that story, we saw Conan as a mer- 
cenary general, leading a band of allies — many of whom 
had been established during the Roy Thomas / John 

Buscema era — into battle, while being stalked by The 
Devourer of Souls. It was great; epic in scope, quirky 


supporting cast, lots of characters, including Conan 
undergoing costume changes (which should sound famil- 
iar to anyone reading the current “War Season” story- 
line).” 

In that story, Red Sonja faced down and was 
actually defeated by an agent of the Devourer of Souls. I 
remember being shocked by the brutality of that fight, 
and a brief period of fragility for Sonja that followed. 
(Ultimately, she overcomes the attack, and gets back to 
her badass, sword-slinging self). It was pretty brutal, and 
led to some surprisingly powerful scenes.” 

Arvid Nelson says that when he writes Red 


Sonja tales, “First and foremost, Sonja stories are about 
action. A Sonja story without action is like ice cream 
without cream. Or ice, actually. But I also wanted to 
explore her human side, peel back the scabs over her 
wounds. | don’t want her to be Conan with tits, I want 
her to be someone flawed and tragic, someone readers 
can identify with.” 
Looking back over the 35-plus years since he 

birthed Sonja into the world of comics, Thomas says he’s 


witnessed the character develop “an independent life.” 
“She was a good idea,” he states. “Since Robert E. 
Howard created the ultimate male sword and sorcery 
character, I guess we shouldn’t be too surprised that cer- 
tain elements of his heroine went into making up the 
iconic female sword and sorcery character. 
“T’m pleased she’s back and doing so well. I’m 
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“Know also, O prince, that in the selfsame days that the Cimmerian did 
stalk the Hyborian Kingdoms, one of the few swords worthy to cross with 
his was that of Red Sonja, warrior-woman out of majestic Hyrkania. 
Forced to flee her homeland because she spurned the advances of a 
king and slew him instead, she rode west across the Turanian 
steppes and into the shadowed mists of legendry.” 


- The Nemedian Chronicles 


Dynamite Entertainment has created this very special hardcover 
featuring the heroine Red Sonja and a selection of the exceptional 
artists who have depicted the She-Devil with a sword! 

Featuring illustrations and unseen sketches from: 


ALEX ROSS 
MICHAEL TURNER 
FRANK CHO 
JIM LEE 
STEVE MCNIVEN 
GEORGE PEREZ 
JOHN CASSADAY 
MICHAEL TURNER 
JG JONES 
MEL RUBI 
NEAL ADAMS 
and so many others! 
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